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Prof  ilcd  briefly... 


Bells  back 

Bell-bottoms  are  coming  back  to  the  U .S.  Navy  — on  a trial 
basis  — and  soon  sailors  in  the  first  four  pay  grades  (E-1  to 
E-4)  will  be  wearing  the  traditional  bell-bottom  uniform  with  the 
white  hat. 

Chief  of  Naval  Operations  Admiral  James  L.  Holloway,  III 
announced  on  Aug.  1 that  the  Navy  will  issue  bell-bottoms  to 
20,000  fleet  personnel  during  1978  on  a one-year  test  basis. 
Fleet  Commanders  will  select  the  specific  units  to  participate 
in  the  test. 

The  bell-bottom  uniform  is  expected  to  be  available  in 
commercial  stores  during  the  spring  of  1 978,  and  at  that  time 
other  sailors  in  the  first  four  pay  grades  may  purchase  and 
wear  the  new  uniforms,  if  they  wish. 

Petty  officers  in  pay  grades  E-5  and  E-6  will  continue  to 
wear  the  dress  blue  double-breasted  uniform,  and  chief  petty 
officers  (E-7  to  E-9)  will  continue  to  wear  the  distinctive 
“chief’s  uniform.”  (AFPS) 


Coed  basic 

A “groundswell  of  enthusiasm”  has  caused  common  basic 
training  for  men  and  women  soldiers  to  start  Sept.  1,  a year 
earlier  than  expected.  The  Basic  Initial  Entry  Test  (BIET), 
conducted  at  Ft.  Jackson,  S.  C.,  proved  that  men  and  women 
could  be  trained  under  the  same  standards  which  emphasize 
skills  in  military  subjects,  physical  conditioning, 
marksmanship  and  individual  tactics. 

BOOST 

Enlisted  sailors  and  Marines  who  desire  a commission  have 
a chance  through  the  Broadened  Opportunity  for  Officers 
Selection  and  Training  (BOOST)  program,  which  provides 
high  school  and  college  level  courses  for  those  who  have 
officer  potential. 

Six  years 

The  1978  Department  of  Defense  Appropriation  Act,  Public 
Law  95-79,  established  a six-year  Army  service  obligation  for 
women.  Male  enlistees  have  had  this  obligation  for  a number 
of  years.  Effective  Feb.  1,  1978,  women  will  become 
members  of  the  Individual  Ready  Reserve  (IRR)  upon 
completion  of  their  enlistment  contracts  until  six  years’  total 
service  is  accrued. 

Women  pilots 

Ten  women  pilots  were  graduated  in  September  after 
completing  a year  of  undergraduate  pilot  training.  This  is  the 
first  group  of  women  to  attend  Air  Force  pilot  training.  The 
first  class  of  women  navigators  was  graduated  in  October. 

OCS  open 

A plan  was  recently  approved  to  enlist  college  graduate 
women  into  the  Army  under  the  Officer  Candidate  School 
(OCS)  Enlistment  Option.  Until  now,  this  enlistment  option 
has  been  offered  to  men  only.  Basic  eligibility  requirements 
are:  18-26  years  of  age  (inclusive),  minimum  enlistment  of 
three  years,  meeting  mental  and  physical  standards, 
possession  of  a baccalaureate  degree  or  higher,  qualification 
for  a personal  security  clearance,  successful  completion  of 
basic  training  (followed  by  OCS),  U.  S.  citizenship  (or 
permanent  legal  residence),  and  high  moral  character. 

Cancelled 

The  Navy  Enlisted  Scientific  Education  Program  (NESEP) 
has  been  terminated  due  to  lack  of  funds  to  support  the 
program. 

Bonus 

As  of  Oct.  4,  $1,500  bonuses  are  awarded  to  Army 
enlistees  signing  up  for  four  years  as  chemical  operations 
specialists. 
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Corporal  Marcia  Corcoran  of  the  Joint  Public  Affairs  Office,  Cherry  Point,  prepares  her  story  for  submission  to  the  press  chief.  Corcoran 
comes  from  Escanada,  Mich. 


Marine  Corps  Public  Affairs 


Telling  the  story 


Story  and  photos  by 
Tony  Delgado 

“....and  now  from  the  front  lines 
comes  this  report  filed  by  Lance 
Corporal  John  Subota,  Marine  reporter 
with  the  Third  Marine  Division  Public 
Affairs  Office...” 

From  the  beginning  of  American 
history  the  public  has  wondered , 1 ‘What 
is  the  life  of  a United  States  Marine  all 
about”?  Since  the  Marine  Corps’ 
founding  in  Tun’s  Tavern  in 


Philadelphia,  the  answer  to  this 
question  has  been  a difficult  one  to 
explain. 

The  explanation  has  varied  greatly 
over  the  years  and  the  job  of  giving  the 
public  an  accurate  picture  has  fallen  to 
the  men  and  women  in  the  Corps’ 
Division  of  Information. 

Today’s  Marine  Corps  Public  Affairs 
program  is  the  grandchild  of  the  combat 
correspondents  of  World  War  II,  those 
journalists  and  writers  who  left  their 
civilian  jobs  to  report  the  war  to  the 
folks  back  home.  Since  then,  Korea  and 


Vietnam  have  come  and  gone. 
Nevertheless,  the  job  of  keeping  the 
public  in  touch  with  the  Marine  Corps 
story  remains. 

Who  are  the  new  story  tellers,  where 
do  they  come  from,  what  stories  do  they 
tell,  when  do  they  tell  them  and  why? 
How  do  they  relate  to  the  popularly 
pictured  “Marine  and  his  rifle”? 

Marine  journalist/photographers  and 
broadcasters  come  from  within  the 
Corps  and  straight  from  learning  in- 
stitutions and  related  civilian  jobs 
across  the  country.  They  are  former 


Sergeant  Pat  Fisher,  from  South  Williamsport,  Pa.,  prepares  a spot  announcement  for  local  radio  stations  within  a wide  radius  of  Marine 
Corps  Air  Station,  Cherry  Point,  N.C.  Fisher,  an  honor  graduate  of  the  broadcasting  course  at  the  Defense  Information  School,  has 
reported  about  training  exercises  in  North  Carolina  and  the  island  of  Sardinia  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 
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Staff  Sergeant  Tom  Griggs  of  the  Joint  Public  Affairs  Office,  Camp  Lejeune,  N.C.,  takes  careful  aim  to  capture  a Marine  engineer  working 
on  a fiberglass  taxiway  for  Harrier  aircraft.  Griggs  is  a former  resident  of  Lebanon,  III. 


riflemen,  tankers,  aircraft  mechanics, 
college  students,  radio  announcers  and 
newspaper  workers.  But  they  all  have  a 
common  purpose:  to  better  the  public's 
understanding  of  the  Marine  Corps,  its 
purpose  and  the  people  who  are 
Marines. 

Persons  entering  the  Marine  Corps' 
public  affairs  field  learn  the  basics  of 
military  journalism  and  broadcasting 
through  on-the-job  training  at  a public 
affairs  office  or  by  attending  the  basic 
Information  Specialist  Courses  at  the 
Defense  Information  School,  Fort 
Benjamin  Harrison,  Ind . , for  about  10 
weeks. 


The  stories  these  professionals  are 
taught  to  tell  are  as  varied  and  unique 
as  the  Marine  Corps  itself.  Writers  or 
broadcasters  may  travel  to  a training 
exercise  in  the  Far  East  or  Europe. 
They  are  stationed  at  Marine  Corps 
installations  within  the  United  States  to 
report  on  the  daily  lives  of  Marines. 
With  pad  and  pencil  or  camera  and 
microphone  in  hand  they  may  record, 
for  example,  the  events  surrounding 
Marines’  involvement  in  community 
projects  in  a little-known  town  in  Iowa. 
Marine  Corps  public  affairs  people 
continually  bring  the  Corps  to  the 
attention  of  the  public. 
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These  "story  men"  and  "Green 
DJs"  throughout  the  Marine  Corps 
furnish  the  public,  the  Marines  and 
their  families  information  through  many 
channels.  They  tell  the  Marine  story 
through  weekly  base  newspapers,  local 
area  daily  newspapers  and  in  national 
monthly  magazines.  At  commands  with 
radio  and  television  sections  daily 
and/or  weekly  news  and  information 
programs  are  put  together  for  use  on 
command  closed  circuit  systems  and 
local  stations.  Through  the  work  of  the 
public  affairs  offices,  the  internal  and 
public  information  channels  of  the 
Marine  Corps  can  be  open  and  flow 
freely  keeping  everyone  in  touch  with 
the  lives  of  the  men  and  women  who  are 
the  Marine  Corps.  This  is  the  "why." 

The  "how"  is  simply  explained  by 
Gunnery  Sergeant  Phil  Hartranft,  press 
chief  at  Camp  Lejeune,  N.C. 

"It  is  true  nothing  can  touch  the 
individual  Marine  rifleman  in  a fire  fight, 
nor  in  my  opinion,  will  anything  in  the 
future  match  his  skill  and  courage.  But 
the  fact  remains  that  a dedicated  and 
professional  public  affairs  person  is 
needed  to  tell  this  rifleman’s  story. 

"In  every  armed  conflict  the  Marines 
have  fought  in  since  World  War  II,  a 
Marine  journalist  has  followed  fellow 
Marines  into  some  of  the  hottest  fighting 
spots  known  to  tell  the  Marine  Corps 
story,"  he  added. 

That  story  still  must  be  told  and 
people  are  still  wondering  what  the 
Marine  Corps  is  all  about.  Public  affairs 
is  continuing  to  explain  it. 


Staff  Sergeant  Terry  Pruitt,  a native  of  Spartanburg,  S.C.,  stops  a lone  bicycle  rider 
for  an  interview  during  his  preparation  for  an  article  about  biking  at  Camp  Lejeune. 
Pruitt  entered  the  public  affairs  field  after  having  spent  more  than  five  years  as  a 
Marine  rifleman. 
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Rangers! 


ROTC  summer  training 


ABOVE  — ROTC  cadets  practice  the  strangle  hold  in  hand-to- 
hand  combat  training  during  their  summer  Ranger  course. 
LEFT  — To  demonstrate  Ranger  survival,  an  instructor  sets  a 
trap  for  catching  large  game. 


Rappelling  from  a hovering  UHIH  "Huey"  helicopter  is  one  of  the  skills 
learned  by  Ranger  students  at  the  Florida  Ranger  Camp,  Eglin  AFB, 
Fla. 


“This  course  is  harder  mentally  than 
physically!  That’s  because  the  physical 
part  is  just  the  first  phase  of  the 
course,”  explains  Randy  Nielson. 
Randy,  a student  at  Weber  State 
College,  Ogden,  Utah,  is  talking  about 
his  summer  experience  at  Army  Ranger 
training. 

For  the  seventh  consecutive  year, 
selected  Reserve  Officer  Training  Corps 
(ROTC)  cadets  from  colleges  throughout 
the  United  States  attended  the  Ranger 
course  instead  of  the  usual  ROTC 
Advanced  Summer  Camp. 

Approximately  400  cadets  were 
accepted  for  the  Army’s  most 
demanding  leadership  development 
program,  on  the  basis  of  their 
motivation,  leadership  potential  and 
physical  condition.  Although  the  two 
summer  Ranger  classes  were  almost 
exclusively  made  up  of  ROTC  cadets, 
the  training  is  the  same  as  received  by 
classes  of  active  duty  personnel. 
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"/  proved  to  myself  that  / could  go  on 
and  do  more  than  / ever  expected... 

It's  something  to  do  if  you  want 
a challenge.” 


The  Ranger  course  is  divided  into 
three  parts:  the  Benning,  Mountain  and 
Florida  phases. 

During  the  Benning  phase,  training 
begins  at  the  Harmony  Church  section 
of  Fort  Benning  and  continues  at  Camp 
Darby,  Ga.  Students  undergo  tough 
physical  conditioning  and  are  taught  the 
fundamentals  of  land  navigation, 
demolition,  patrolling  and  small  unit 
leadership.  They  are  then  moved  by 
truck  convoy  to  Camp  Merrill  in  the 
mountains  of  northern  Georgia  to  learn 
mountaineering  techniques.  Days  of 
rock  climbing,  rope  work  and  rappelling 
finish  up  in  a 200-foot  night  rappel  on 
the  vertical  slope  of  Yonah  Mountain. 
They  also  prepare  and  conduct  recon 
and  combat  patrols,  raids  and 
ambushes  in  the  mountainous  terrain. 

The  third  and  final  week  takes  them 
to  Camp  Rudder  at  Eglin  Air  Force,  Fla. , 
for  helicopter  rappelling,  stream 
crossings,  beach  landings  in  small 
boats,  and  day  and  night  river 
navigation.  They  also  try  recon  and 
combat  patrols  in  the  jungle  and  swamp 
surroundings.  Airborne-qualified  cadets 
complete  at  least  one  parachute  drop 
during  each  of  the  three  phases  of  the 
course. 

Roger  LeBlanc,  a student  at  the 
Massachusetts  College  of  Pharmacy 
who  is  in  the  ROTC  program  at 
Northeast  University,  Boston, 
comments,  “I  proved  to  myself  that  I 
could  go  on  and  do  more  than  I ever 
expected  — and  with  less  to  work  with 
than  ever  before.  The  physical  training 
was  tough  — and  the  mental 
conditioning  was  tough,  too.  It’s 
something  to  do  if  you  want  a challenge. 
It’s  definitely  not  for  everybody.  ’ ' 


Another  reason  for  LeBlanc  was  the 
desire,  in  his  words,  “to  make  the  best 
of  the  program.’’  Entering  the  Ranger 
course  was  a way  to  accept  the 
challenge  of  the  military  to  commit 
himself  fully. 

“Attitude  is  90  per  cent  of  the 
(Ranger)  program.  I found  the  course 
allowed  me  to  reach  emotional  highs 
and  lows  that  would  have  taken  years  of 
civilian  life  to  experience.” 

Randy  Nielson  also  thinks  the  Ranger 
course  is  for  a select,  highly  motivated 
few.  He  says,  “A  young  candidate  for 
Ranger  training  would  have  to  be  an 
exceptionally  mature  individual  who’s 
willing  to  take  responsibility.  Probably 
only  10  per  cent  of  the  students  in  a 
high  school  Junior  ROTC  program  would 
have  what  it  takes  for  Ranger  training.  ’ ’ 
He  suggests  that  a class  on  Ranger 
training  should  be  included  in  such  high 
school  programs. 

James  Webb  of  Brigham  Young 
University,  Provo,  Utah,  is  one  Ranger 
who  “expected  the  course  to  be  a lot 
harder  than  it  was  “ because  of  the 
build  up  he’d  gotten  from  others  who 
had  been  through  the  course. 

The  main  benefits,  according  to 
Webb,  are  learning  about  himself  — 
“therefore,  I’m  able  to  do  my  job 
better, ' ' and  learning  to  work  with  other 
people,  even  in  stressful  situations. 
Ranger  students  sometimes  go  without 
much  food  or  sleep,  which  adds  to  the 
demanding  environment. 


For  those  who  thrive  on  challenge, 
the  Army’s  Ranger  training  offers  a 
unique  way  to  spend  a summer 
vacation. 


Assistance  in  the  preparation  of  this  article 
was  received  from  the  Public  Affairs  Office, 
U.S.  Army  Infantry  Center,  Ft.  Benning,  Ga. 


Coast  Guard  Academy  training 
on  the  Bark  EAGLE— 
Story  on  page  14 


by  Carol  Nelson 
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Seagoing  cadets 
at  work 


Photos  by  Carol  Nelson 


meeting  the  sea 


She  is  like  no  other  lady  in  the  Coast  Guard.  A part  of 
history  and  a part  of  the  future,  the  EAGLE  is  a floating 
classroom  where  cadets  at  the  Coast  Guard  Academy  meet  the 
sea,  and  in  the  process,  themselves. 

PROFILE  was  privileged  to  be  invited  along  on  a short  five- 
day  training  cruise  to  observe  the  proof  of  the  Academy’s 
premise  that  an  understanding  of  a ship  under  sail  is  an 
indispensable  base  upon  which  to  build  respect  for  the  power 
of  water  and  wind. 

Each  summer,  the  EAGLE  slips  from  her  berth  on  the 
Thames  River  in  New  London,  Conn.,  to  set  out  on  cruises  of 
varying  lengths.  One  long  voyage  (in  recent  years,  to 
European  ports)  and  several  short  cruises  along  the  Atlantic 
Coast  mix  cadets  of  all  levels  of  progress  through  the 
Academy. 

This  cruise  was  to  take  us  out  the  mouth  of  the  Thames, 
past  the  sleepy  resorts  on  Block  Island  and  around  to  the 
south  of  Long  Island.  Using  no  power  but  the  pull  of  the 
breeze,  the  EAGLE  was  soon  out  of  sight  of  land,  leaving 
behind  small  tag-along  boats  and  fishing  craft.  Later  that  first 
day  the  winds  died  entirely,  becalming  the  ship.  The  captain 
reluctantly  added  power  from  the  740  horsepower  diesel 
engine,  but  the  “manpower”  running  all  other  ship's 
operations  continued. 

The  EAGLE  presents  more  than  21,000  square  feet  of 
canvas  sail  to  the  wind  and  every  bit  of  it  has  a purpose  in 
moving  the  ship  and  keeping  her  stable  and  on  course. 


Announcement  of  “sail  stations”  brings  crews  running  to  the 
base  of  each  of  the  three  tall  masts,  ready  to  heave  away.  All 
200  lines  must  be  worked  in  perfect  coordination  during  a 
major  maneuver  such  as  a turn  to  port  or  starboard.  Muscles 
in  backs,  arms  and  legs  are  tensed  and  stretched,  hands 
burn  at  the  friction  of  holding  and  pulling  the  rough  hemp  as 
cadets  react  as  one  body.  Moving  the  wrong  sail,  or  hauling  it 
at  the  wrong  angle  can  dump  the  wind,  rip  the  canvas  or  keel 
the  ship  over.  Listening  to  the  exchange  of  orders  and 
responses  is  to  be  transported  out  of  today’s  Coast  Guard. 
Gruff  shouts  of  “Avast  on  that  line!”  or  “Steady  the  main 
to’gallant!”  seem  to  echo  from  the  decks  of  ships  like  the 
Constitution  or  the  Columbia  of  a century  gone  by. 

This  was  the  second  summer  that  women  have  sailed  as 
cadets,  following  their  admission  to  the  Academy  in  1975. 
Except  for  separate  sleeping  quarters  and  bathrooms,  the 
women  share  fully  in  ship’s  duties.  Other  than  blisters, 
sunburns  and  queasy  stomachs,  which  affect  everyone  at  one 
time  or  another,  there  are  few  complaints.  In  fact,  there  is  no 
time  to  worry  whether  male  cadets  can  “accept”  these 
women  in  such  nontraditional  positions,  or  whether  the 
women  can  handle  the  work  involved.  All  hands  are  too  busy 
following  commands,  getting  the  job  done,  and  maintaining 
the  EAGLE’S  excellent  safety  record. 

Underclassmen  — those  in  their  first  or  second  years  at 
the  Academy  — take  duties  normally  assigned  to  enlisted 
people  on  Coast  Guard  cutters.  They  stand  helm  watches, 
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turning  the  three  polished  wheels  to  steer  the  ship,  and  skim 
the  horizon  with  binoculars  at  fore  and  aft  lookout  stations. 
They  also  wage  a constant  battle  with  the  salt  spray  that 
settles  on  and  tarnishes  the  EAGLE’S  brass,  fittings.  The 
three-inch  thick  teak  over  steel  deck  gets  swabbed 
(scrubbed)  daily. 

It  is  from  such  intimate  contact  with  the  ship,  from  her 
lowest  compartments  to  the  top  of  main  sail,  that  the  cadets 
come  to  think  of  her  as  ‘ ‘ours.  ’ ’ 

While  the  EAGLE  rests  quietly  in  port  on  the  weekend  prior 
to  each  cruise,  those  boarding  her  for  the  first  time  have  a 
chance  to  compare  their  textbook  diagrams  and  terms  with 
the  “real  thing"  on  the  ship.  They  also  go  "aloft"  for  the 
first  time,  up  into  the  rigging  and  out  onto  the  yard  arms  that 
hold  the  sails,  over  a hundred  feet  from  the  waterline.  That 
first  trip  up  is,  admittedly,  frightening.  Tarred  lines  on  the 
ladders  seem  like  precarious  footing  and  the  effort  of  climbing 
quickens  an  already  pounding  heart.  But  once  they’re  up 
there,  safety  belts  locked  into  rings  holding  them  to  the 
yards,  they  all  agree,  "It’s  beautiful!" 

From  then  on,  the  cadets  scramble  like  sure-footed 
monkeys  to  their  stations  aloft,  where  the  work  includes 
replacing,  furling  and  unfurling  the  canvas.  There  is  little  time 
to  enjoy  the  view  on  most  trips.  Operations  like  securing  a 
"harbor"  furl  on  the  sails,  which  draws  the  material  in  so 
tightly  against  the  yards  that  it  seems  to  disappear  along  the 
wood,  call  for  the  utmost  in  concentration  and  cooperation. 

Being  on  the  EAGLE  is  a welcome  break  from  Academy 
routine.  Meals,  accompanied  by  blaring,  eight-track  taped 
music,  are  relaxed  compared  to  the  stiff,  silent  brace  at  which 
"swabs"  (freshmen)  must  sit  while  eating  on  shore. 
Shipboard  food  is  tempting  and  abundant,  but  quickly  worked 
off  by  the  heavy  work  schedule. 

The  Cadet  Officer  of  the  Day  directs  duty  assignments, 
aided  by  the  senior  persons  of  the  classes  on  board,  as  well 
as  the  captain  and  his  staff.  Day  work  might  include  serving 
as  boatswain’s  mate,  mess  cook,  scullery  (ship’s  kitchen) 
help,  navigator  or  engineer.  Jobs  such  as  cleaning  com- 
partments, or  general  maintenance  under  the  watchful 
scrutiny  of  permanently  assigned  enlisted  men,  are  finished 
by  midday.  The  afternoons  are  filled  with  inspections,  boat 
drills,  fire  drills,  abandon  ship  preparations  and  the  like. 

A full  eight  hours  may  stretch  into  the  evening  and  early 
morning  hours  during  rough  or  fog-bound  weather.  Visual 
watches  are  kept  all  night,  searching  the  sea  and  sky  for 
contacts  that  are  reported  to  the  bridge.  In  any  case,  sleep  is 
the  last  item  on  the  list  of  things  to  do. 

Perhaps  more  difficult  than  the  straining  work  to  move  the 
masts  and  work  the  sails  are  the  moment-to-moment 
judgments  that  prompt  the  commands  given  by  up- 
perclassmen. Their  experience  puts  them  in  jobs  usually 
occupied  by  officers  on  active  duty.  They  also  take  part  in  the 
indoctrination  and  training  of  the  "swabs,"  which  is  another 
test  of  their  leadership  skills. 

It's  not  all  work  and  no  play  for  the  EAGLE  crews.  Watches 
are  staggered  throughout  the  day  so  that  there  is  often  time 


for  an  impromptu  jam  session  on  the  forecastle,  a bit  of 
weightlifting  on  the  mess  deck,  or  a quick  cat  nap  in  a bunk. 
After  sunset,  first-run  movies,  shown  amidships,  compete 
with  the  blazing  star  show  overhead . At  any  time,  an  officer  or 
an  upperclassman  can  spring  a pop  quiz  on  items  in  the  cadet 
Bible,  "EAGLE  Seamanship,"  so  there  is  always  extra 
cramming  of  the  pages  about  shipboard  terminology. 

Becoming  a sailor  is  an  absorbing  undertaking.  Each  cadet 
receives  a grade  and  evaluation  that  covers  performance  and 
competence  in  handling  assigned  duties  and  adapting  to  the 
special  demands  of  life  at  sea.  Everyone  tries  hard  and  the 
grades  are  generally  good.  After  as  few  as  five  days  under 
sail,  the  slant  of  the  decks  seems  natural,  and  walking  with 
"sea  legs"  to  compensate  for  the  pitch  and  roll  becomes 
automatic. 

The  Academy  summer  training  programs  - in  particular  the 
exciting  and  exacting  training  cruises  - are  among  the  most 
important  steps  toward  becoming  a Coast  Guard  officer.  Each 
cadet  accumulates  a vast  store  of  skills,  knowledge, 
experience  and  many  fond  memories.  Physical  and  mental 
trials  instill  a kind  of  confidence  that  can  only  be  gained  by 
personally  doing  better  than  one  has  been  judged  capable  of 
ever  before.  That  confidence  is  carried  into  the  years  spent 
meeting  the  Coast  Guard  missions  along  America’s  coastlines 
and  waterways. 

Seventh  in  a proud  line  bearing  her  name,  and  the  only 
active  United  States  commissioned  square  rigger,  the  EAGLE 
teaches  lessons  that  last  a lifetime. 
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Air  Force  Supply 


Lifeline  to  space 


In  the  early  1980s,  first  operational 
flights  of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration's  Space  Shuttle, 
Orbiter,  will  take  off  from  either  John  F. 
Kennedy  Space  Center  in  Florida  or 
Vandenberg  Air  Force  Base,  Calif.,  for  a 
flight  of  hours  or  weeks. 

Crews  of  the  Orbiter  will  have  the 
most  advanced  equipment  to  perform 
their  mission,  but  things  could  go 
wrong.  Fuses  can  burn  out  or  a battery 
go  dead.  The  shuttle,  of  course,  will 
carry  its  own  supply  of  such  items.  But 
to  resupply  the  stock  on  hand  will  be  a 
different  story.  This  is  the  responsibility 
of  the  supply  technician  on  the  ground 
— perhaps  in  another  world. 

“It  isn't  inconceivable  that  one  of  the 
young  airmen  going  through  supply 
training  now  might  be  called  upon  to 
locate  and  figure  out  a way  to  get  an 
item  to  the  Orbiter,’’  says  Major  Allen 
Dodson,  chief  of  the  Supply  Training 
Branch.  Lowry  Technical  Training 
Center  near  Denver. 

Duties 

Duties  of  center-trained  specialists 
and  technicians  cover  a wide  field  from 
analyzing  and  operating  supply 
systems,  operating  and  managing 
material  facilities,  equipment  review 
and  validation,  records  maintenance, 
inventory  and  distribution  control  to 
budget  computations  and  financial 
planning. 

Supply  people  of  the  '80s  will  be 
working  with  latest  computer  systems 
available.  Gone  are  the  days  when  a 
supply  item  was  sort  of  casually  asked 
for,  picked  off  the  shelf  and  handed  to 
the  customer.  Now  it  is  done  almost 
entirely  by  computer.  That  is  what  the 
Supply  Training  Branch  is  doing: 
training  Air  Force  men  and  women  to 
run  these  computers  and  to  keep  on  top 
of  the  changing  and  increasingly 
computerized  Air  Force.  “For  even  in 
the  age  of  computers,  the  human 
element  is  the  variable  making  it  all 
work,’’  Major  Dodson  says. 


Students  Airmen  Basic  Keith  Zambrano  (left),  Puerto  Rico,  and  Joseph  Taylor, 
Montgomery,  Ala.,  work  the  remote  control  board  under  the  watchful  eye  of  Staff 
Sergeant  Steven  Beatty,  Bradenton,  Fla. 


Working  with  computers  and 
electronic  systems  will  be  easier  for 
these  young  people.  Students  receive 
assignments,  instructions,  tests, 
scores  and  then  the  next  assignment 
from  machines.  Machines  also  tell  them 
what  areas  of  study  need  more  work. 

A student  reports  to  Lowry  for  six 
weeks  of  technical  training  after 
completing  six  weeks  of  basic  training 
at  Lackland  Air  Force  Base,  Tex.  The 
weeks  are  busy. 

School  shifts  are  broken  into  two  six- 
hour  blocks  per  day,  five  days  a week. 
“A”  shift  goes  to  school  from  6 a.m.  to 
noon,  and  “ B”  shift,  from  noon  to  6 
p.m. 


Story  by 
A.M.  Williams 

Photos  by 
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The  day  really  starts  early  for  “A” 
shift.  Out  of  bed  by  4 a.m.,  the  student 
puts  his  room  in  order,  completes 
whatever  work  detail  that  has  been 
assigned,  gets  into  the  proper  uniform, 
eats  breakfast  and  is  in  class  at  six. 
Once  out  of  class  at  noon,  and  after 
lunch,  a student  can  be  assigned 
another  hour  and  half  remedial  or  extra 
study,  if  needed.  After  that,  more  detail 
work  around  the  dormitory  area  is  on 
the  schedule. 

Then,  and  only  then,  are  the  students 
free  to  do  as  they  please  — study,  wash 
clothes,  shop  at  the  exchange,  or  visit  a 
snack  bar  or  club,  always  remembering 
that  4 a.m.  comes  mighty  early. 

The  pace  may  be  hectic  and  the  days 
full,  but  it  is  in  no  way  a spartan  life. 
Students  live  in  the  Air  Force’s  most 
modern  dormitories  — two  to  a room 
with  communal  bathroom  facilities. 

Home 

Men  and  women  live  in  the  same 
dormitory  complex,  but  occupy  different 
wings  of  the  buildings.  Each  is 
responsible  for  his  or  her  own  area. 
They  share  the  common  work  around 
the  complex. 

The  rooms  are  furnished  with  modern 
furniture,  twin  beds,  a desk,  carpets  on 
the  floor  and  drapes  on  the  windows.  A 
dining  hall  is  conveniently  located 
within  the  dormitory  complex.  There  is  a 
game  room,  stereo  listening/reading 
room  and  television.  Community 
picnics,  barbeques,  and  other  get- 
togethers  are  held  during  the  students’ 
stay. 

How  do  the  students  feel  about  the 
pace  and  the  school?  Airman  Basic 
William  F.  Wheeler,  Jackson,  Miss., 
sums  it  up  with,  “Sure,  it  gets  hectic, 
but  I am  glad  to  be  here.  I could  have 
been  assigned  directly  to  a base  and  put 
in  a supply  unit  without  the  training. 
After  I leave  here,  I feel  I will  be  better 
qualified  to  do  my  job.’’  (The  school  is 
not  mandatory  for  members  to  enter  the 
supply  field.  They  may  be  assigned 
directly  to  bases  and  learn  by  on-the-job 
training.) 


Airman  Mark  Allen,  Pensacola,  Fla.,  receives  property  in  one  of  the  Supply  Training 
Branch’s  “real  life”  classrooms. 


Once  items  are  checked  in,  Airman  Allen  places  each  one  in  marked  bins  for  easy 
access.  Students  work  in  classrooms  set  up  to  exactly  represent  supply  points  found 
on  any  Air  Force  base. 
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What's  in  it  for  the  new  member? 
"It's  the  field  I wanted,”  says  Airman 
Basic  Keith  Zambrano  from  Puerto  Rico. 
“It  will  give  me  an  opportunity  to  travel, 
for  every  Air  Force  base  has  a supply 
unit.  Also,  I may  be  able  to  take  college 
courses  and  possibly  get  a degree.” 

Not  only  do  young  enlisted  Air  Force 
members  go  through  the  Lowry  Center. 
New  second  lieutenants  studying  to  be 
supply  officers,  as  well  as  higher 

ranking  officers  going  through 
advanced  courses,  walk  the  halls  and 
sit  in  the  classrooms.  Knowledgeable 
noncommissioned  officers,  all  the  way 

through  chief  master  sergeant,  tread 
the  same  floors  — learning  and  keeping 
up  to  date  on  ways  to  insure  that  the  Air 
Force  can  carry  out  its  responsibility  for 
national  defense  in  the  air  and  space. 


Major  Dodson 


“What  we  are  trying  to  do  here,  is 
teach  the  skills  and  instill  in  the  young 
Air  Force  member  the  pride  of  doing  the 

most  essential  element  of  flying  — for 
without  supply,  we  cannot  fly,” 
explains  Major  Dodson,  “and,  after  all, 
that  is  what  the  Air  Force  is  all  about . ’ ’ 
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Airman  Basic  William  Wheeler,  Jackson,  Miss.,  operates  the  remote  control  board. 
Each  student  must  be  familiar  with  its  operation  before  graduating  and  reporting  to  a 
permanent  duty  station. 


Students  pass  along  the  chow  line  in  a dining  hall  just  down  the  hall  from  where  they 
live  in  the  dormitory. 


Staff  Sergeant  George  R.  Helton  explains  the  control  circuits  of  a computer  to  (from  left)  Airmen  Basic  Leroy  Pittman,  Wyvonia  Y . Farrior, 
Renee  J.  Eigell  and  Patricia  A.  Peters. 
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The  nuclear  powered  submarine,  USS  Whale,  waits  moored  in  Connecticut,  sharing  the 
water  with  a flock  of  swans. 


by  Carol  Nelson 


Pride 

runs 

deep 


Submerged  and  blending  with  deep- 
sea  shadows,  or  cutting  the  surface 
waves  with  low,  black  silhouettes, 
submarines  are  quietly  ominous.  The 
men  inside,  who  affectionately  call  them 
"boats”  in  spite  of  their  size  and 
range,  wouldn’t  be  anywhere  else  in  the 
Navy. 

What’s  it  like  in  a sub?  Why  would 
anyone  want  to  spend  three  months  or 
longer  inside  a windowless,  pressurized 
hull?  A large  part  of  the  answer  to  both 
these  questions  is  pride  — in  being 
judged  equal  to  the  special  challenges 
of  submarine  training  and  duty. 

The  challenges  start  at  the  Naval 
Submarine  School,  on  the  Naval 


Submarine  Base,  Groton,  Conn. 
Although  some  never  have  seen  a 
submarine  other  than  in  movies, 
students  arrive  already  committed  to 
learning  what  it  takes  to  qualify  as 
submariners  and  to  wear  the  coveted 
dolphin  insignia. 

Modern  subs  don’t  look  like  Jules 
Verne’s  Nautilus.  Neither  do  they  bear 
much  resemblance  to  the  glass-walled 
TV  set  sub  of  the  popular  series, 
"Voyage  to  the  Bottom  of  the  Sea." 
Today’s  boats  are  getting  longer, 
roomier,  and  are  better  equipped  with 
the  latest  in  naval  technology  so  that 
long  tours  of  duty  on  board  are  not  a 
hardship. 


\ 
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Dolphin  insignia 


The  first  glimpse  through  a periscope  comes  before  students  ever 
board  a sub.  They  practice  and  become  familiar  with  this  equipment 
as  part  of  their  training  at  the  Submarine  School. 


The  Navy  offers  submarine  training 
as  a transfer  option  or  as  an  enlistment 
program  called  Subfarer.  General 
requirements  for  submarine  duty 
include  good  vision  (correctable  to 
20/20),  normal  color  perception, 
freedom  from  motion  sickness,  inner 
ear  or  sinus  problems,  and  the  ability  to 
pass  testing  which  determines  an 
individual's  reactions  to  the  submarine 
environment.  Potential  submariners  can 
choose  to  become  apprentices  as 
seamen  (in  jobs  such  as  yeomen  or 
radiomen)  or  firemen  (working  in 
technical  areas  such  as  damage  control, 
or  repair  and  maintenance).  They  may 
also  choose  duty  on  subs  homeported 
on  either  the  East  or  West  Coast. 

Seven  weeks  at  the  Submarine 
School  introduces  enlisted  students  to 
all  parts  and  operations  on  a sub,  from 
ventilation  and  hydraulics  to  radar  and 
sonar.  Several  working  models  of  ships’ 
systems  are  used  to  give  students  the 
feel  of  controls  before  they  ever  set  foot 
inside  a hatch.  These  realistic  training 
devices  save  long  hours  of  trying  to 
learn  on  an  actual  boat  where  mistakes 
could  be  costly  and  hazardous. 

The  enthusiasm  around  the  school  is 
catching.  It  comes  from  the  common 
feeling  held  by  students,  as  well  as 
instructors,  that  they  are  an  elite  group. 

“In  a way,  subs  are  like 
spaceships,’’  comments  one  student. 

‘ 'We’ll  be  sealed  off  from  the  rest  of  the 
world.  All  that  equipment  will  be  in  our 
hands,  so  we  have  to  learn  to  have 
confidence  in  ourselves  and  especially 
in  the  guys  we’ll  be  working  next  to.  ’ ’ 
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A view  through  a porthole  of  the  pressurization-decompression  tank  shows  pressure 
testing  of  students.  It  is  necessary  to  test  the  effects  of  increased  air  pressure  on  the 
ears  and  sinuses  of  each  student  before  he  enters  submarine  training. 


“It's  definitely  a team  effort  on  a 
submarine,’’  adds  an  instructor.  “We 
teach  teamwork  right  from  the  start. 
Each  man  must  have  the  ability  to  learn 
whatever  skills  are  needed  on  his 
particular  sub.  If  you’re  going  to  be  on  a 
sub,  you  have  to  want  to  be  part  of  the 
group.’’  In  fact,  gangs  or  crews  who 
work  closely  together  at  sea  generally 
form  fast  friendships  that  last 
throughout  their  careers. 

A crucial  requirement  for  admission 
to  submarine  training  for  enlisted  men 
and  officers  alike  is  passing  the  initial 
testing  in  a pressurization- 
decompression  chamber  which  builds 
the  surrounding  air  pressure  to  50 
pounds  per  square  inch.  “I  was  scared 
at  first,"  is  a common  response  to  this 
phase  of  training,  but  students  quickly 
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learn  to  adjust  and  relax  inside  the 
chamber. 

One  whole  day  is  devoted  to 
submarine  escape  training  to  simulate  a 
situation  in  which  the  men  would  have 
to  leave  a damaged  submarine  and  rise 
to  the  ocean  surface  for  rescue.  The 
Escape  Training  Tank  stands  like  a 
lighthouse,  giving  no  hint  from  the 
outside  that  it  holds  nearly  250,000 
gallons  of  body-temperature  water  in 
the  tall  column.  The  men  enter  pressure 
equilization  compartments  50  feet  from 
the  top.  Pulling  on  air-filled  contraptions 
called  Steinke  hoods,  they  shoot 
upward  at  nearly  eight  miles  per  hour. 
Like  bathing  suit-clad  Santas,  they  are 
instructed  to  shout  “Ho,  ho,  ho!’’  to 
force  air  out  of  their  lungs  before 


breaking  the  surface.  Trained  Navy 
divers  are  stationed  all  along  the  vertical 
route  to  help  or  encourage  if  needed. 

Making  it  through  the  rigors  of  school 
assures  the  graduates  of  being  sent  to 
sea  on  a submarine,  but  their  status  as 
full-fledged  submariners  comes  only 
after  many  more  weeks  of  proving  what 
they  have  learned  to  their  supervisors 
on  board.  It  may  take  a year  to  qualify 
by  demonstrating  a working  knowledge 
of  the  equipment  and  systems  located 
throughout  the  sub. 

When  not  standing  watch, 
newcomers  to  each  boat  spend  a lot  of 
hours  hitting  the  books  and  manuals. 
They  are  evaluated  weekly  to  monitor 
their  progress  toward  full  qualification. 
Depending  on  whether  they  have  opted 
for  seaman  or  fireman  apprenticeships, 
they  also  study  to  “strike"  for  ratings 
in  specific  career  areas  in  order  to  be 
eligible  for  promotion. 

Subs  are  quiet  places,  even  though 
they’re  active  around  the  clock.  One 
may  occasionally  feel  the  vibrations  of 
the  powerful  screws,  but  there  is  little 
indication  of  movement.  Night  is 
signaled  only  by  a switch  from  white  to 
red  overhead  lights.  Circulating  air  and 
piped-in  music  help  reduce  any  feeling 
of  confinement.  Crews  have  comfortable 
sleeping  compartments,  lounges  for 
reading  and  movies,  exercise 
equipment  and  the  “best  food  in  the 
Navy.” 

While  a sub  is  on  patrol,  families  and 
friends  are  allowed  to  send  radioed 
“family-grams”  limited  to  20  words 
apiece,  but  all  regular  mail  must  wait 
until  the  men  get  back.  Packing  a 
seabag  becomes  a matter  for  careful 
thought  since  everything  — including 
soap  and  cigarettes  — must  be  figured 
in  quantities  to  last  many  months  away 
from  base. 

Fleet  Ballistic  Missile  submarines 
(FBMs)  are  manned  by  two  alternating 
crews;  while  the  “on”  crew  is  on 
patrol,  the  “off”  crew  takes  leave  and 
training.  The  first  month  in  port  after  a 
patrol,  the  men  can  go  home  or  take 
vacations.  They  then  report  for  two 
months’  refresher  schooling  before 
another  deployment  to  sea. 


The  Submarine  School  also  has 
opportunities  for  young  officers.  The 
three-month  Officer  Basic  Course 
qualifies  them  for  positions  as  junior 
division  officers  aboard  subs.  They  may 
also  be  assigned  as  engineering, 
weapons,  or  navigation  officers.  An 
advanced  post  graduate  course 
provides  for  further  career  progression 
with  added  responsibilities,  in 
weapons,  fire  control  and  sensor 
systems. 

One  of  the  nation’s  strongest 
deterrent  factors,  submarines  are 
indeed  ominous.  The  men  who  take 
them  on  their  silent  patrols  believe  in 
themselves  and  what  they  do.  As  their 
motto  says,  “Pride  runs  deep." 


RIGHT  — A seaman  stands  a look-out  watch 
on  the  bridge  of  the  nuclear  powered  Fleet 
Ballistic  Missile  submarine,  USS  John 
Adams.  BELOW  — The  proper  use  of  the 
Steinke  hood,  which  protects  the  face  and 
supplies  air  during  a rapid  escape  ascent,  is 
demonstrated  before  students  enter  the 
EscapeTrainingTank. 
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